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A DOG TOWN IN THE PRAIRIES. 


Tue grassy plains of the New World, or prairies, 
as they are generally denominated, are the most 
beautiful on the face of the earth, and include an 
area of not less than a million of square miles. 
They stretch “in airy undulations far away,” like 
the swells of the retiring ocean. A breeze sweeps 
over the plain, and the surface rolls and fluctuates 
to the eye. 


The Hand that built the firmament hath heaved 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slope 
With herbage, planted them with island groves, 
And hedged them round with forests.” 
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The prairies present a very striking app-ar- 
ance. Round hills or clayey mounds are scattered 
over the surface of them by thousands, but more 
particularly. near the banks of rivers. These are 
often entirely covered with grass and flowers. 
Sometimes they have a verdant turf on the sum- 
mit, while their sides display a rich variety of 
many-coloured earths, and thousands of gypsum 
erystals, embedded in the clay. It is no matter 
for surprise that in these interminable mealows 
solitary adventurers should have perished, being 
unable to retracé their steps for want of land- 
marks; but it is now known that Providence has 
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provided a compass for the guidance of the tra- 
veller, in the existence of a little plant, which in- 
variably turns its leaves and flowers to the north, 
whatever the state of the weather may be. 

The animals constitute a considerable portion of 
the society of the traveller in these remarkable 
tracts of country. 

¢¢ For this great solitude is thick with life ; 
Mpyriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 
And birds that scarce have learn’d the fear of man, 
Are here; and sliding — of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful! The graceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 
With whom he came across the eastern deep, 
Fills the savannahs with his murmurings.” 

But of all the tenants of the prairie, by far the 
most curious is the little prairie dog—a quadruped 
somewhat larger than a common squirrel, and cer- 
tainly not unlike this animal, excepting that its 
tail is not bushy, and the head is a little rounder. 
Its body is nearly a foot in length, and its tail 
three or four inches. Earlier explorers designated 
it the “barking squirrel,” the “ prairie-ground 
squirrel,” etc.; and this was certainly more ap- 
propriate than its present name. Its colour varies 
from a brown to a dirty yellow. Its flesh, though 
often eaten by travellers, is not esteemed savoury. 
Its yelp puts us in mind of the toy-dog of our early 
days, and is certainly its only canine attribute. 
It rather appears to occupy a mi ground be- 
tween the rabbit and squirrel ; like the former in 
feeding and burrowing ; like the latter in frisking, 
flirting, sitting erect, and somewhat so in barking: 

Some naturalists have deseribed this creature as 
a species of marmot. Yet it seems. to possess 
scarcely any quality in common with that animal 
except that of burrowing. Some have supposed that, 
like the marmot, they remain torpid during the 
| cold season, and consequently lay up no provisions ; 
but this would seem to be an error, for, says Mr. 
Gregg, in his “ Commerce of the Prairies,” “ I have 
the concurrent testimony of many persons, who 
have been upon the prairies in winter, that, like 
rabbits and squirrels, they issue from their holes 
every soft. (mild) day ;..and therefore lay: up no 
doubt a hoard of hay (as:theve is rarely. to-be found 
anything else in the vicinity of their towns): for 
winter's use.” 

These animals burrow in the: soil, constructing 
mounds to about a foot in height, the-entranees to 
which are at the side. Upon these mounds they 
sit chattering, and remind us of so many neigh- 
bours gossiping in the villages of the country, or 
in the courts and alleys of our cities. They live in 
towns and villages. In fact, a collection of their 
burrows has been termed by travellers a “ dog- 
town,” which comprises from a dozen or so, to 
some thousands in the same vicinity, and often 
covers an area of several square miles. They are 
undoubtedly herbivorous, and hence generally set- 
tle on firm dry plains, coated with fine short grass, 
on which they feed. But even when tall grass 
surrounds, they seem to destroy it within their 
“streets,” which are generally found “paved” 
with a species well suited to their taste. “The 
cites of these towns,” says Lieut. Pike, “are gene- 
rally on the brow of a hill, near some creek or 
pond, in order to be convenient to water, and to be 
exempt from inundation.” Mr. Gregg, however, 
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supposes that they require little if any water at all, 
as their towns are often, indeed generally, found in 
the midst of most arid plains, unless we suppose 
that they dig down to subterranean fountains. || 
Whether this be the case or not, they evidently | 
burrow remarkably deep. Attempts either to dig | 
or drown them out of their holes have proved un- 
successful. Lieut. Pike caused a hundred and forty | 
kettles of water to be poured into one of their 
holes in order to expel the tenant, but failed. 
There is evidently a police establishment con- | 
nected with these singular communities. “As | 
you approach the towns, you are saluted on all | 
sides by the ery of ‘ wishtonwish, uttered in a 
shrill piercing manner.” Upon seeing the stranger, 
says a traveller, each retires to his domicile, but is 
apt to stop at the entrance, and spread the general | 
alarm by asuccession of shrill yelps, usually sitting | 
erect. Like that of the cur of our own country, | 
theirs is an insolent cowardice; they brave the | 
danger when there is no punishment to be feared. 
On drawing near they will wag the tail, elevate 
the head, and chatter louder and louder. But only 
approach in a bold manner, uplift your hand or | 
brandish your stick, and they will dart into their | 
habitation and be seen no more till the cause of | 
their alarm may be supposed to have disappeared ; 
when their little heads will again be discovered, 
and they will be peeping to see if the intruder is 
still in their neighbourhood. 
Their towns are generally full of activity and | 
bustle. The little dogs may be observed frisking | 
about. the streets, passing from dwelling to dwell- | 
ing, but they do not go far from home. 
be impossible to judge what are their occupations. 
Sometimes a few are clustered together as if in 
council; others are feeding on the tender herbage ; 
and again others are cleansing their houses, or | 
brushing the little hillock about the door; yet all | 
are quiet. 
Each hole seems to be inhabited by an owl and | 
a prairie dog: certainly a discordant kind of couple, | 
living together in) the bonds,.xo¢ of matrimony, || 
but of friendship. Rattlesnakes are also admitted 
into the same dwelling. It is, however, the opinion | 
of some travellers that they are intruders, resort- | 
ing to the burrows for shelter, and to feed, as is | 
presumed,.onithe offspring of the inmates. | 





STREET LITERATURE OF LONDON. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the present age, 
is the large amount of attention which is directed | 
to the condition of the lowest grades in the social | 
commonwealth. The light of philanthropy is now | 
being poured into those depths of infamy from 

which our forefathers prudishly recoiled ; awful 
facts, instead of being suffered to skulk away from || 
our notice into the obscurity of garrets and back- || 


alleys, or muffled up in silence, are dragged out, || 
and made to tell their own tale to all who are | 
willing to lend an ear. This is as it should be. || 
We cannot help the past, but we can help the 
future; we can, at least, try to mend what we 
find amiss, and this is the work which Providence 


lays at our door. With such a solemn mission 
before us, it would be worse than inhumanity to 
shrink from the examination of evils lest they 
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should be so startling and repulsive as to shock 
our sensitiveness. Alas! the miseries from which 
a false refinement would turn its eye, are endured 
by men—men bearing, even in their degradation, 
the image of their Creator, over whom infinite 
Pity weeps, and who will bear upon their souls 
throughout eternity the results of their present 
probation. Is not this enough? Thanks to the 
blessed influences of our divine religion, thousands 
exclaim that it is enough. Good men of all com- 
munities and all parties, men of rank, wealth, 
learning, intellect, are grasping the weapons of a 
holy war, and inwardly vowing before the high 
altar of conscience that they will wrestle till they 
die with those demon sins which blast the happi- 
ness of thousands of our countrymen, both now 
and for ever. 

One writer, well known in this department of 
literature, is Mr. Henry Mayhew, whose name 
first came before the public in connexion with 
those important letters on the Condition of the La- 
bouring Classes of the Metropolis, which appeared 
about two years since in the pages of the Morning 
Chronicle. The self-chosen province of this gen- 
tleman is the presentation of facts, for the correct 
statement of which we have the gua”antee of his 
personal knowledge and character. ‘this is just 
the province in which a person so happily qualified 
for the task can be most useful. We want facts ; 
these are the foundation of all science, and are 
especially needful to the framing of any well- 
adapted ameliorative agency. We want facts, too, 
as distinct from opinion. The expression of opi- 
nion would destroy, in a great measure, the useful- 
ness of the facts, since it would have the practical 
effect of making them the property of some par- 
ticular school in political economy. All parties 
will not adopt the same exposition of the facts, 
nor agree in proposing precisely the same reme- 
dies. Those which we should urge, as taking our 
stand upon the basis of Christian doctrine and 
duty, might not be admitted everywhere; and if 
the writer just mentioned were to state his view 
of the causes and cure of the evils he describes, 
we might be obliged to pronounce it, as in our 
conception, false or insufficient. But facts are ne- 
cessary on all hands. Mr. Mayhew’s book is emi- 
nently fitted for the student; for every one who 
thinks and prays over the moral condition of the 
class to which it relates. At the same time, we 
may suggest the use of caution in recommending 
it to the perusal of others. Much with which it 
may be the duty of a grown-up person to make 
himself acquainted, ought unquestionably to be 
removed from the sight of immature years; and 
the narrative which melts a good man to tears, 
might prove only the fuel of an unholy fire to 
others. Considerations of this kind may possibly 
put some wise restrictions on the perusal of the 
work. Still, its theme is one of universal interest ; 
it contains much which ought to be brought into 
contact with sentiment as it is developed beneath 
the domestic roof, in order to promote the form- 
ation of sound philanthropy, and train fit agents 
for that portion of the work of amelioration which 
may remain to be done in the future. With this 
object in view, we shall make no apology for in- 
troducing the theme to the reader’s notice. 

In gazing upon the motley crowds which con- 





stitute the lowest grade of London society, we are 
at once struck with the analogy which exists be- 
tween their various callings and those which are 
carried on in the upper world. They have their 
own merchants, manufacturers, physicians, and 
literati. Let us examine awhile the vocation of 
this latter class. Including those engaged in 
selling stationery and pictures, it comprises, at 
least, 1000. Among these we find 50 sellers of 
almanacks and memorandum-books, 250 sellers of 
songs and ballads, 15 selling conundrums, “ comic 
exhibitions,” ete., 200 selling play-bills, 40 sellers 
of tracts and pamphlets, 40 book-number sellers, 
70 book-stall keepers and book-barrow men, 30 sell- 
ers of song-books and children’s books, 40 dealers 
in framed pictures, and 30 venders of engravings 
in umbrellas. The most remarkable section of 
this fraternity are those who style themselves 
“ natterers,’ which we might translate chalterers, 
if this word did not very ill express the mock- 
heroic style in which the patterer often delivers 
himself. The patterer represents that class of 
“ street-folk,” whose chief means of obtaining a 
livelihood consist in the ability to speechify loudly 
and plausibly on any article they have to sell, and, if 
they have nothing to sell, upon themselves. The 
beggar, who, instead of going from door to door, 
moves slowly up the street, haranguing all within 
hearing about his real or pretended misfortunes, is 
a patterer; so is the “Cheap John,” whose ap- 
pearance at our country fairs has made him a 
familiar object to everybody; and the wide space 
which lies between these extremes is filled up with 
patterers of various grades. No doubt our readers 
have often been roused from the dreamy repose of 
a winter’s evening by two shrill clarion-like voices, 
announcing, as if in opposition to each other, some 
prodigiously startling event. Sometimes it is a 
most “horrid and barbarous murder ;” at other 
times provincial ears are startled by the “ dreadful 
intelligence” that half London is in flames, and 
that, when the post left, it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether any portion of the “ great metropolis” 
would survive the “ unparalleled calamity.” Three 
or four days ago, we were informed, through such 
a channel, that Louis Napoleon, the President of 
the French Republic, had been assassinated, and 
that Paris was afresh involved in all the horrors of 
barricade and bloodshed. All this had just been 
announced by the electric telegraph, of course, and 
who could presume to deny it? Prudent people 
might post away to the telegraph office, but before 
they could ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
announcement, the patterer would have finished 
his game, and be laughing over his gains at the 
credulity of the public. There are as many as 90 
such men in London, besides those who prefer a 
permanent station for the delivery of their speech ; 
permanent, at least, till they have tired their au- 
dience, or are removed by the police. 

We have mentioned some of the ordinary an- 
nouncements of this, the literary, class of patter- 
ers, and they are a fair sample of the rest. It is 
always necessary that they should be startling, 
and relate to matters in which the public are likely 
to take a deep and immediate interest. In order 
to keep pace with the times, the daily papers are 
regularly consulted, and any odd incident found in 
their columns is at once turned to aw It is 
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usual to repair with it to the publisher, in concert 
with whom they decide upon the author whose 
talents they deem best suited to the work; and he 
is required forthwith to embody it, with any em- 
bellishment which his fancy may be able to sug- 
gest, according to the taste of his patrons, in 
magniloquent prose or sonorous verse. For this 
essential part of the business he is generally re- 
munerated with a shilling. As might be expected, 
murders and cases of extraordinary cruelty, are 
the favourite themes. Not unfrequently, these are 
turned into a sort of standing horror, to be plied 
when there is a dearth of recent cases. We should 
not be likely to infer from the very moderate cost 
of authorship, the enormous circulation frequently 
attained by those gross productions. Who would 
think that between eleven and twelve millions of 
disgusting broad-sheets have been sold in con- 
nexion with six of the more notorious executions 


which have happened of late years? The trade, | 


in fact, is very remunerative. One person is 
said to have amassed'a fortune of 10,0002. ex- 
clusively from this source. Some idea of the 
immense production necessary to realize any- 
thing like such profits, may be gleaned from the 
fact, that the papers issued for sale in the streets, 
of the size of quarter sheets, cost at wholesale 
price no more than one penny a-dozen. If we 
assume that each paper, by being read in the pre- 


sence of families, or passed, as is often the case | 
with information of an exciting nature, from one 
reader to another, will have met the eye or ear of 
five persons before it is quite destroyed, it follows 


that every sovereign expended in the wholesale 
purchase of such productions, provides for the con- 
tamination of nearly fifteen thousand persons. It 
is true they are often issued in the more expensive 
form of folded sheets, illustrated perhaps with 
splendid engravings, and in this way the ratio we 
have assumed between the money expended and 
the range of contamination is too high. But, 
then, we must remember, that just in proportion 
as details are entered into, the demoralizing power 
of the publication is increased ; besides, how many 
thousands feed their depraved taste at shop win- 
dows who never enter the list of purchasers. 

It is impossible to comprehend all the abomina- 
tions which are connected with our street litera- 
ture. Lying is regarded by every person concerned 
in it as avery venial sin. The patterer is a liar 
by profession. It is true he prefers truth, if it is 
to be had, but this is simply because it will serve 
his purpose better, not from any moral preference. 
As long as real crimes are committed often enough 
to keep the trade brisk, it would be a useless ex- 
pense to spend time and money in forging ficti- 
tious ones. But if no Rush or Manning is atrocious 
enough to dip his hands in the blood of his fellow- 
man, the patterer does not scruple to make a 
murder for the occasion. This practice has pre- 
vailed so long that a large number of successful 
cases are on hand, to be brought out whenever 
necessary. Some dreadful tales have in this way 
been reproduced again and again for fifty years 
back. “The Scarborough Tragedy” has been 
worked for twenty years or more. Every winter 
its horrors are retailed as of the most recent oc- 


currence. This is pronounced very alecting ; “it | 
draws tears to the women’s eyes to think that a | 


poor clergyman’s daughter, who is remarkably 
beautiful, should,” &c. “ Very touching:,” no doubt, 
“to every feeling heart ;” but the sentiment of pity | 
is soon arrested when we picture to ourselves a | 
poor author, in some back garret, racking his 


' genius for a supper, and handing the “ tragedy,” 
| hot from his brains, to a still poorer member of 


the craft, who shouts it, with well-feigned tremu- 
lousness, in the streets next day. Such fictions are 
low enough, but there are others still worse, inas- 
much as they depend upon a less refined order of | 
feelings for success. Of this kind are “love-letters,” 
pretended “ disclosures” relating to certain “ mys- 
terious and scandalous transactions” said to have 
transpired between two “ well-known” individuals 
“not a hundred miles off,’ and statements of a 
similar nature. These can be used at once in any 





town within the three kingdoms, being equally 
, appropriate everywhere. They have only to be 
set off to advantage by a skilled patterer, to draw 
a crowd of eager inquirers, all of whom imagine 
he has wormed out some prime piece of scandal | 
| which he now retails for the common benefit. It 
| would be interesting to be informed, if the infor- 
| mation could possibly be obtained, how many | 
| suspicions have been set afloat, how much fuel | 
| supplied to local gossip, how many characters been | 
' laden with, at least, augmented slander, through 
' such infamous publications. | 
Perhaps the most disgusting occasions on which | 
the patterer has recourse to falsehood, are public 
executions. The period during which justice isin | 
| pursuit of a supposed criminal, is harvest-time to 
| all the venders of street literature, and from the 
time of his arrest to that of his ignominious death, 
his crimes, along with appropriate confessions, are 
' daily laid before the public. “ Sorrowful lamenta- 
| tions,” “affectionate copies of verses,”’ all “composed 
| by the malefactor himself;” “ a full, true, and par- 
' ticular account” of every gaol and scaffold incident 
| are manufactured, a shilling’s worth at a time, by 
the garret scribblers of London, and despatched | 
_ by sympathetic couriers into every town and ham- | 
‘let in the kingdom. The account of the execution 
| is invariably printed days beforehand, so that the 
| regular papers, including the Times, with all its | 
i helps of express trains and electric telegraphs, 
| cannot compete with the patterer in point of 
| rapid information. One man belonging to the 
| class of patterers called “death and fire hunters” 
, informs us that, in the course of eight years, 
/ he had twice put the Duke of Wellington to 
death, once by a fall from his horse, and the | 
second time by a “sudden and myst-erious” | 
event which he did not condescend to describe | 
more particularly. Once he shot the late Louis 
Philippe, and once he stabbed the same celebrated | 
personage. He once thought of poisoning the | 
Pope, but was afraid that the death of his Holi- 
ness, though only on paper, would be revenged by 
the street Irish. Once he broke Prince Albert's 
leg or arm, he forgets which, when his royal high- 
ness was out with his harriers. The Queen is 
ground too sacred to tread upon, and the only 
offence against royalty to which he confesses is 
that of having informed the public on one occa- 
sion that her Majesty had presented her grateful 
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subjects with three infant princes instead of one. 
According to his account, Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
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was apprehended on a charge of high treason, 
Marshal Haynau died of his assault at Bankside, 
Rush hanged himself in prison, together with other 
| asserted facts quite at variance with what the 
| public in general believe to have happened. Lies 
'| are engraved, as well as printed. The repre- 
| sentations given on the broad-sheet sold in the 
street are hardly ever correct. Any engraving of 
| any person in the world which happens to lie 
among a publisher’s old stores, will do for any- 
body else with whose features the public may 
| desire to acquaint themselves. Mr. Mayhew gives 
| us one of Patrick O’Connor, the victim of the 
_ Mannings, which is evidently one of his late Ma- 
jesty king William IV. the very star on the breast 
| being retained. 

We have alluded to the pernicious influence 
| which must be exerted by the indiscriminate dis- 
| persion of such demoralizing productions among 
ersons of all ages and varieties of character. Per- 
aps it may be said that no harm can result from 
| reading about murders and similar occurrences, 
| provided they are authentically described. We do 
| not think so. 


upon the mind is quite independent of the truth or 
It is the contemplation 


| falsehood of the account. 
i| of such deeds at all which does the mischief. 
| Everybody knows that it is possible to look ata 
|| ¢ripple till we are quite familiarized with the spec- 
tacle, though at first it produced a violent shock 
to our feelings. 


judgment, pronounces at once all it feels. The 
longer we contemplate vice of any kind, the less 
powerful do those sentiments become which at 
first compelled us to reprobate it. The truth is, a 
sad change has been imperceptibly produced with- 
| in us; these crimes have shadowed us with their 
| blackness, and left our moral condition a shade or 
two darker. Do you know any person who takes 
special interest in reading the newspaper accounts 
of dreadful or licentious actions? inquire whether 


Indeed the effect of such reading | 


A bad action looks worst at first | 
sight, because conscience, not being a matter of 
reasoning or induction, but a sort of instinctive | 


| nected with every article of his dress; calling his 
| shoes Pope Pius, his trousers and braces Calcraft, 
. his coat, love-letters, and so forth, tracing up all 
_ his acquisitions to the source from which they were 
| derived. In what a world must such men move! 
| How horrid and ghastly a visage life must wear ! 

If they dream, what ghosts must haunt their 
, nightly vision. What a prolific fountain of evil 
‘thoughts must be every day throwing up its 
| deadly streams at their right hand! Poor men! We 
| would pity them, and wish, though alas! in vain, 
| that pity was omnipotent. But God is omni- 
| potent, and he is also very “ pitiful.” To him we 
| may look up with confidence for help in every 
| attempt to make them better, and locate them, 

even on this side the grave, in a world of thought 
/into which such abominations seldom dare to 
| enter. 

The homes of these wanderers—what thoughts 
| do these suggest! Where and what are their 
'homes? The low public-house, the “ padding- 
| ken,” or filthy lodging hovel, where straw is lit- 
| tered on the floor, and human beings, as many as 
can be crammed into the building, sleep like 
brutes. Why has not our humanity banished 
these abodes of immorality and disease far away 
beyond the limits of civilization? Why has not 
capital leagued with benevolence and furnished 
these outcasts, not with model prisons, nor yet 
with model lodging-houses, but really cheap 
homes? Yet, even in the midst of such wretch- 
edness, how affectingly our nature breaks out! 
Some trait of character is continually bringing us 
together as men and brethren. “We are the 
haristocracy of the streets,” said one of the street 
folks who told fortunes with a bottle. ‘“ People 
don’t pay us for what we gives ’em, but only to 
hear us talk. We live like yourself, sir, by the 
hexercise of our hintellect.” Here in a cellar is 
the veritable spirit which animates our Howards 
and De Veres; yes, and every member of British 
| society, through the V.P.M.’s, and D.P.LS.’s 

which set forth the mysterious offices and honours 





he is distinguished for tenderness, temperance, | enjoyed ky some masonic brother, rechabite or odd- 


equanimity, and other social virtues. We think it 
will seldom be the case. 
judge by his own feelings. What is the effect of 

reading upon his mind? Does the eye, 
which has glanced over some exciting paragraph, 
dart no unhappy influence within? Alas, there isso 
| much sin in our hearts, that we cannot safely trust 
ourselves to dwell upon it in others. But if such 
pernicious effects result from the casual perusal of 
| authentic narratives, what must be the moral con- 
| dition of those who get their living by concocting 
fictitious narratives doubly horrible or licentious, 
as the case may be, and every working hour of 
whose life is employed in expatiating upon them. 
Habit probably may do something towards neutral- 
izing the effect upon themselves; but does not even 
this circumstance open to us a still lower depth, 
by showing us human beings existing in such an 
obdurate condition, as to be insensible to the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong? One patterer speaks 
of Rush as his best friend; another breaks out 
into grateful ecstacy when he thinks of Sarah 
Holmes, or Jael Denny, who have “saved him 
from walking the streets many a night,” and has 
some distinguished or infamous association con- 


| fellow, down to the bricklayer, who scorns to sit at 


The reader may even | the same table with his hodman. But among these 


outcasts of the streets, there are men who have 
known better days. ‘ Among them may be found 
the son of a military officer, a clergyman, a man 
brought up to the profession of medicine, two Gre- 
cians of the Blue Coat School, clerks, shopmen, and 
a class who have been educated to no especial call- 
ing, and who, when deprived of the support of their 
friends, have taken to the streets for bread.” “In 
one lodging-house,” says an informant to Mr. May- 
hew, “there were at one time five university men, 
three surgeons, and several other sorts of profes- 
sional men.” The same person mentions a “very 
tall man who sells razors and paste on a red pagoda- 
looking stall, who was apprenticed to a surgeon 
at Colchester, with a premium of three hundred 
guineas ;” and another individual, now employed in 
selling traps to catch vermin, who is “the son of 
a late upholsterer at Bath, who was also a magis- 
trate of that city.” This poor man was a law 
student, and kept two terms at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. These are startling facts. They are 
pregnant with instruction. They tell us, most 
clearly, that knowledge is not sufficient to ensure a 
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career of respectability, much less of piety. Above 
all, they point us to the homes of childhood as the 
quarry where the future man is fashioned, and read 
a, lesson which every parent would do well to ponder 
in secret. Neglecting the moral culture of our 
children, the largest fortune we may be able to 
bequeath upon our death-bed, or even the noblest 
talents, will be no safeguard against the lowest 
degradation. The only safeguard is found in reli- 
gion; this is the only rock to which they can moor 
their feeble craft, and escape the shipwrecks which 
freight with their dreary burden the wings of 
time. 





A LIVELY LECTURE ON SALT. 


As the comfort of society depends more on ac- 
quaintance with common things than on a know- 
ledge of things which are uncommon, we propose 
to give a few lively lectures on such things as are 
familiar to us. We had much better know a little 
of what ministers to our hourly advantage than 
much of what only confers an occasional benefit. 
Our daily bread is more important to us than the 
gems of Golconda and the gold of California. If 
you agree in this opinion, common things will rise 
in your estimation, and you will listen with willing- 
ness to our lecture on salt. 

The very name of salt recommends itself to our 
attention. It is suggestive of pleasant scenes. 
We see in our fancy the pure, dry, snowy grains, 
piled up in the sparkling salt-cellar of cut glass. 
The clean white table cloth is spread before us; 
savoury viands are provoking our appetite, and 
cheerful company is calling up all that is social and 
friendly in our hearts. One of the earliest jokes on 
our childhood is to bid us catch a bird by putting 
salt on his tail. 

Salt is found in a natural state as rock salt ; itis 
made from sea water as bay salt; and it is also 
manufactured from brine .springs, or salt-water 
springs. The salt that we commonly use is of the 
latter kind. You see, then, that we drag salt from 
the mine, force it from the fountains ofthe earth, 
and wrest it from the raging sea. 

Many wise people have been puzzled in vainly try- 
ing to explain how rock salt has been produced. “I 
am inclined to suppose,” says one, “ that masses of 
salt, like the rocks which we see around our coast, 
are part of the original creation, and were in- 
tended for great usefulness in the economy of our 
earthly habitation.” Not being enabled ourselves 
to clear up this mystery, we must leave it unex- 
plained. 

Visit Nantwich, Middlewich, or Northwich, in 
Cheshire, if you wish to see a salt mine. Down 
the shaft of the mine you go a hundred and fifty 
feet in a tub, and if the excavations, which extend 
far and wide, are illuminated, a striking sight will 
burst upon you. Walls of salt, massy and strong ; 

‘pillars of salt, more than twenty feet thick, and 
near fifty feet high, and roofs of salt shining in 
splendid colours. 
A fairy palace bright, far under ground, 
With ghttering diamonds bespangled round. 


Miners are at work, blasting the salt rock with 
gunpowder, detaching huge masses with pickaxes, 
and breaking them in pieces with heavy hammers. 





One of the mines at Northwich had been worked 
for a hundred years, when, fortunately for the 
owner of it, another mine was found below it, 
The salt in some places is more than seventy feet 
thick. “It has been calculated,” says a visitor to 
the Northwich mine, “that above fifty thousand 
tons of salt are extracted from the mines hereabout 
every year, supplying not only our own nation, but 
also Ireland, the Baltic, and the north of Europe 
with this necessary article.” 

There are many other salt-mines besides those in 
England. There are vast natural magazines of 
salt in the mountains of the Tyrol, of Russia, the 
southern parts of Asia Minor and Peru. Thus 
does our Almighty Maker provide for our wants. 

Thus spread his gifts, and with indulgent plan, 
Store up his treasures for the use of man. 

The Polish salt mines are famous. 
least five hundred feet deep, and very extensive. 
Men, women, and children work in them. 
are born there, and spend in those underground 
caverns the greatest part of their lives. 

The world of waters, the great sea that encircles 
the earth, is supposed by many to derive its salt- 
ness from the unseen rocks of salt, which are in- 
cessantly washed by its ever-rolling waters. 

Rock salt is not fit for the table without prepa- 
ration. It is dissolved in water and then boiled in 
large shallow pans. Eggs, or other coagulable 
matter, are mingled with the brine, and these, as 
the water boils, rise to the top in form of a scum, 
which carries up with it every impurity. The 
scum is skimmed off, the water is evaporated, and 
the pure salt remains. 

Salt made from brine springs is produced in the 
same way as the foregoing, by boiling the brine in 
shallow pans, called salt pans; and bay salt is ob- 
tained by exposing sea water to the sun, in shallow 
pits. At one time salt paid a heavy tax, but this 
has long since been taken off, so that, now, salt is 
sold retail at less than a halfpenny a pound. When 
we want to infer that any one is obtaining but little 
profit from his calling, we say, “he is hardly get- 
ting salt to his porridge.” 

The qualities of salt are many. Salt is granu- 
lar, white in colour, sparkling, saline, opaque, 
hard, fusible, soluble, and sapid, or having taste; 
and its common uses are those of seasoning our 
food, preserving from putrefaction, and manuring 
the ground. What we should do were we suddenly 
deprived of it, is a problem that we are incompetent 
to solve. Cattle and many animals are fond of salt, 
and it is a common practice to keep pigeons from 
wandering astray, by putting a lump of rock salt 
near their dove-cotes. 

In some parts of Africa, salt is formed into 
round flat cakes, stamped, and passed as money. 
Were such money to pass amongst us, we should 
soon abound with money makers. 

Salt used to be regarded as a symbol of hospita- 
lity and friendship, so much so that a man would 
not injure a stranger, nor even an enemy, who 
had eaten salt with him. The spilling of salt is, 
even now, considered a bad omen by superstitious 
people. 

« The merchant in my power is rich, a blow 
Would swell my niggard wealth a hundred fold; 


But he has eaten salt with me! no! 
I would not injure him for all his gold.” 
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A book has appeared, in which the author rails | prudently partaken of, is as great a promoter of 
against salt in good set terms. He says that salt our health as it is of our comfort and enjoyment. 
is the “forbidden fruit ;” that the wise men of; Let such as are anxious for the good of society 
Egypt, and Moses among them, forbade the use of | take from us all the evil things they can, but when 
it, and that the real reason why there are so many | they propose to deprive us of our comforts— 
diseases of body and mind in the world, is because In such supposed reforms om cry is, “Halt! 
living creatures consume so much salt. His theory We cannot and we will not spare our Salt.” 
is this, that as a child is not nourished by the flesh 
and blood of its mother, but by her a only, so a aie 
man ought not to be fed by any of the crude mate- 
rials of which his iodtherealh is formed, but by LORD CHANCELLOR THURLOW. 
her vegetation. No particle of the earth, except | WiTH all his faults and shortcomings, there was 
vegetation, should be taken either as food or medi- | that in Thurlow which overawed and daunted his 
cine. So says the author of this singular book. contemporaries, and of which the impression is not 

Every man has a right to his opinion when it has | wholly lost even on posterity. It was a saying of 
been carefully considered, and prudently formed, | Mr. Fox, that no man ever yet was so wise as 
but we have an opinion, also, which we are anxious, | Thurlow looked. His countenance was fraught 
not dogmatically, but modestly, to maintain. We | with sense, his aspect stately and commanding, 
have strong doubts about Moses ever having for- | his brow broad, massy, and armed with terrors, 
bidden the use of salt; first, because God’s holy | like that of the Olympian Jove, to which, indeed, 
word does not forbid it, and, secondly, because it | it was often compared. His voice, loud, sonorous, 
appears to us to enjoin it. Without resting on the | and as rolling thunder in the distance, augmented 
general texts, “ Salt is good,” and “ Can that which | the effect of his fierce and terrible invective. Few, 
is unsavoury be eaten without salt? or is there any | indeed, were they who did not quail before his 
taste in the white of an egg?” we turn to the | frown; fewer still who would abide his onset in | 
books of this very Moses, who is said to have for- | debate. Perhaps no modern English statesman, in 
bidden the use of salt, and find in his third book, | the House of Lords at least, was ever so much 
called Leviticus, these words : “‘ And every oblation | dreaded. In parliament, as at the bar, his speeches 
of thy meat-offering shalt thou season with salt; | were home-thrusts, conveying the strongest argu- 
neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of | ments, or keenest reproofs, in the plainest and 
thy God to be lacking from thy meat-offering: | clearest words. His enemies might accuse his 
with all thine offerings thou ‘shalt offer salt.” } style of beg coarse, and-sometimes even ungram- 
“ And that which is left of the meat-offering shall | matical, but they could never deny its energy or 
be Aaron’s and his sons: it is a thing most holy of | its effect. In private life Thurlow was remark- 


























the offerings of the Lord made by fire.” ‘Tf*then, | able for his thorough knowledge of the Greek and 
the meat-offering was to be seasoned with salt, and | Latin writers; and no less for his skill in argu- 


that which was left of it was to be eaten by Aaron 
and his sons, how is this to be reconciled with the | yet at the bar, Dr. Johnson said of him to Bos- 
supposition that the great lawgiver of the children | well—*“ I honour Thurlow, sir; Thurlow is a fine 
of Israel forbade the use of salt? We must leave | fellow: he fairly puts his mind to yours.” And 
this difficult undertaking to the learned author | after he became Chancellor, the same high author- 
in question, and, until ‘he has accomplished it, | ity added—*‘I would prepare myself for no man 
venture to retain our opinion in all its integrity. in England but Lord Thurlow. When I am to 
What a riot would follow the interdiction of salt! | meet him, I should like to know a day before.” 
Abolish salt, and we should have a domestic revo- | Unless with ladies, his manner was always un- 
lution. Reader, what say you? are you ready to | couth, and his voice a constant growl. But be- 
give up your beef “a-la-mode,” your collared pork, | neath that rugged rind there appears to have 
your hams, your neat’s tongues, your red herrings, | lurked much warmth of affection and kindliness of | 
your pickled salmon, and your potted anchovies, | heart. Many acts of generous aid and unsolicited | 
without a struggle for them? Are you quite con- | bounty are recorded of him. Men of learning and 
tent to eat unsavoury potatoes and tasteless eggs, | merit seldom needed any other recommendation to 
without a grain of salt? We trust not. We/| his favour. Thus, on reading Horsley’s Letters to 
know that our farmer friends will stand up stoutly | Dr. Priestley, he at once obtained for the author 
for their salt beef and their cured bacon; and that | a stall at Gloucester, saying—what I earnestly 
thrifty matrons and good housewives will rally round | wish all other chancellors had borne in mind—that 
us in defence of their salt pans and pickle tubs. | ‘ those who supported the Church should be sup- 
Nay, should things be urged to extremity the con- | ported by it.” Nevertheless, his temper, even 
sequences may be fatal, for cooks will simulta- | when in some measure sobered down by age, was 
neously cry out, “ War to the knife!” and forth- | always liable to violent and unreasonable starts of 
with arm themselves with their spits and iron| passion. It is related by a gentleman who dined 
skewers. with him at Brighton only a few months before 
We cannot but consider salt as one of the estima- | his death—for I must ever hold that great cha- 
ble gifts of God, bestowed in wisdom and goodness | racters are best portrayed by little circumstances 
for the benefit of his creatures ; and though we are | —that a plateful of peaches being brought in, the 
quite ready to admit that an inordinate use of it is | ex-Chancellor, incensed at their ill appearance, or- 
prejudicial to health, excess of salt meat producing | dered the window to be opened, and not only the 
scurvy, and excess of salt water bringing on insanity, | peaches, but the whole dessert to be thrown out.—- 
yet are we very confident in our opinion that this | Lord Mahon. 
_— and valuable commodity, temperately and —_—— 


| ment and brilliant powers of conversation. While 
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THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 


MopveErn Greece is lovely for its climate and its diver- 
sity of natural attractions. These, however, have im- 
portant rivals in the remnants of its ancient grandeur, 
which attest a brighter age in days of yore, revive 


historic recollections, and bring back the memory of ! 


illustrious names with 

a power, which perhaps 

in another situation 

they would not com- 

mand. There stand the 

desolate huts of mo- 

dern Greeks amidst the 

relics of former gran- 

deur, on which we read 

a twofold inscription— 

former ancient glory 

and present humilia- 

tion. : 
Athens was the most 

renowned of all the ci 

ties of ancient Greece, ‘ 

and well deserved the ‘ 

designation of the poet, : 

as the “eye of Greece, 

mother of arts and elo- _\)\\j 

quence.” The arts of ay 

Greece displayed the Wii 

profoundestscience,and (aS 

themost exquisitetaste. } 

Its earliest public build- “Kage 

ings might have been 

called the works of the 

sculptor rather than of 

the architect. With the 

progress of the nation, 

its rulers assisted and 

promoted the fine arts. 

Among them, Pericles 

holds a distinguished position. He laid out large sums 

on the embellishment of Athens by stately edifices. Of 

these, the most celebrated is the Parthenon, or temple 

of the goddess Minerva, the protectress of Athens, 

erected about 448 B.c. Its architects were Ictinus 

and Callicrates; and for decoration it was largely in- 

debted to the mighty ge- 

nius of Phidias and his as- 

sistants. 

The Parthenon was con- 
structed entirely of the 
purest white marble, and 
consisted of a cella, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, 
which had eight Doric co- 
lumns on the front, and 
seventeen on the sides; in 
all about forty-two. These 
columns stood on a pave- 
ment, to which there was 
an ascent of three steps, 
and were 34 feet in height, 
and 6 feet 2 inches in di- 
ameter at the base. Eight 
columns formed the front 
of each portico, making a 
breadth of 101 feet by a 
length of 227 feet, in con- 
tinuousand unbroken lines. 
The cella or central space 
between the columnsalong 
each side was open to the 
sky. This portion of the 
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| structure, however, was so shattered by an explosion 
in 1687, when it was used as a powder magazine by 
the Turks, at the time of the city being besieged by 
the Venetians, that its original design is now altoge. 
ther matter of conjecture; nevertheless, it is still the 
admiration of artists and travellers. Within the peri- 
style, at either end, was an interior range of six co- 
lumfis, 53 feet in dia- 
meter, standing before 
the end of the cella, 
and forming a vestibule 

to its door. 

The statue of Mi- 
nerva Parthenos was 
placed within the tem- 
ple. It was one of the 
most celebrated of the 
works of Phidias, and 
was executed in gold 
and ivory The trea- 
sure of the city was de- 
posited in the western 
division of the cella, in 

. front of which stood 
E ‘Minerva, like a sentinel 
—no doubt designedly. 
The statue was about 
39 feet in height. 

At the eastern end of 

the temple, beneath the 

-- metopes, were impres- 
sions oftheround shields 

_ and of the inscriptions 
‘ once attached to its 
marble surface. Lord 
Elgin obtained posses- 


sion of some of the ori- || 


ginal metopes, which 
represent the battles be- 
tween the Lapithe and 
Centaurs, at the nuptials of Peirithous. Each metope 
contains two figures, which are grouped in various at- 
titudes. Sometimes we have the Lapithe victorious; 
at others, the Centaur. “It is a curious fact that the 





Centaur vi over an Atheni 
grandest remains of Grecian sculpture not only repre- 
sent fabulous events, but animals which can only be 
traced to the fantastic imagination of the people. The 








fighting Centaurs have been more multiplied on Grecian 
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ornaments than any other Grecian fable.” Indeed the 
Athenians justly merited the reproof of the apostle—* I 


perceive that in all things, ye are too superstitious.” 
The frieze of the Parthenon which was carried along 
the top of the walls of the cella was a succession of 


steeds. Some are in chariots, others are on foot. Oxen 
and other victims are being led to sacrifice. The nymphs 
called Cannephoree and Skiophore, ete., are 
bearing sacred offerings in baskets and liba- 
tory vases. These, together with priests, 
magistrates, warriors, ete., formed a series 
of interesting figures, and exhibited a great 

variety of costume, armour, and attitude. 
’ The tympanum over the porticoes was 
* * adorned with statues. The one over the 
? grand western entrance contained the my- 
thological history of the birth of Minerva. 
On the eastern tympanum was represented 
’ the contest between Minerva and Neptune 
for the honour of giving a name to the city. Lord 
Elgin discovered that many of these figures had been 
pounded and used as cement, and were continually 
being defaced by the mischievous. He resolved, 
therefore, to rescue what remained. Among 
these objects, is a horse’s head, which far sur- 
passes anything of the kind in truth and spirit 
of execution. The nostrils are distended, the 
ears erect, the veins swollen, the mouth open, 
and the horse seems to neigh as though con- 
_ scious that he belonged to the ruler of the 

waves, 

The position and movements of all the 
works of art in the Parthenon are perfectly 





sculptures in low relief, Being unbroken by triglyphs, 
it presented much more unity of subject than the insu- 





lated groups on the metopes of the peristyle. It repre- 
sented the procession to the temple during the Pan- 


natural. ‘The figures are all but alive. There 
is anatomical excellence about them. Varieties of 
human form are accurately described, and the sexes 
and ages are skilfully blended. The thinness and 
flowing of the drapery are remarkable. Indeed there 
is abundant evidence in what remains of the Par- 
thenon, that its original state must have been very 
effective, impressive, and fine. “ Taking the build- 
ing by itself without reference to advantages of site, 
locality, climate, etc., it was distinguished by beauty 
of material, exquisiteness of execution, and grandeur 
of style; while to these architectural merits must be 
added the extraordinarily rich display of sculpture in 
the pediments, the metopes, and the frieze along the 
exterior of the cella, and also the decoration of paint- 
ing and of bronze ornaments.” 

The active and ingenious mind of the Greeks has 
left its impressions on every subject. Their practical 
undertakings were vigorous; their legis- 
lation adapted to the people. Their poe- 
try touches every theme, from the simplest 
song of shepherds, and the most harmo- 
nious pictures of daily life, to the majestic 
epic and the awful tragedy. Their arts 
were exquisite on the smallest and on the 
largest scale. The delicate gem, the ele- 
gant ornament, the domestic lamp or vase, 
occupied the refined labour of the same 
national genius that produced the statue 
of Minerva, and the massive architecture 








athenaic festival. Many of the figures are on horse- 
back, while others are in the act of mounting their 








of the Acropolis. In fact, the history of the 
country and people unfolds one of the most interesting 
stages in the progress of human civilisation, But 
Greeee is desolate. Athens is not what she once was. 
“A stranger, on the first view, might doubt if this is 
Athens; but after a short time he would see that it 
was.” Ruins attest her identity. Classical scholars, 
poets, and the friends of human liberty, sigh over her 
desolations. But we look at all these in the light of | 
higher principles—those of Divine Providence. The 
idols he has utterly abolished, the oracles he has put 
to silence, and the muses have vanished, Athens is 
humbled; and notwithstanding the ignorance and 
bigotry of the priests of the Greek church, there is 
hope of the people becoming enfranchised by the go:- 
pel. The Bible circulates among them; and the peo- 
| ple are distinguished by a love of knowledge. 
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EXPECTATIONS. 


I prp not know until I was about fourteen years 
old, that I had great expectations. It would have 
been better for me if I had not known it then. 

My father, in the time of my boyhood, was a 
tenant farmer in Kent. My mother I never knew, 
at least I have no remembrance of her. She died 
when I was two years old. I was her first-born 
and only child. My father did not remain long 
solitary. I am persuaded that he had loved my 
mother with strong affection, and that he cherished 
her memory with fondness; but time blunted his 
sorrow, his household demanded superintendence, 
and he was young; so, after a year of widower- 
state, he brought home a second wife, whom I was 
thenceforward to call mother. 

This was a great and good change for me. 
Much is said about the unhappiness of having a 
step-parent; and, doubtlessly, the trials of step- 
children are often many and severe, but I knew 
none of these. My step-mother was very kind to 
me; and after she had children of her own, no 
difference was made between them and myself. 
No one, I am sure, would have guessed that we 
were not all the children of one mother; and I 
should scarcely have remembered it except for my 
uncle Davy. 

Uncle Davy was my own mother’s brother. He 
lived a good way off; but he came every now and 
then to the farm, where he was always heartily 
welcomed. He was a good and kind man; but, as 
I see it now, not judicious. He had a strong pre- 
judice against step-mothers, my own included ; 


and he used to take me aside, encourage me to 
complain, and condole with me on what he, per- 
haps, truly thought to be my worse than orphan 


condition. These conferences had a bad effect; 
they awakened my jealousies, and made me, for 
the time, discontented and unhappy ; though, hay- 
ing no real cause for unhappiness, I gradually re- 
gained my spirits, and, until the time for the next 
visit came round, almost forgot that I had a step- 
mother. 

My step-brother, Henry, was three years younger 
than I; and we had two sisters. If our mother 
did not love us all alike, she put no difference 
between us, or, if any distinction were made, it was 
in my favour. Indeed, I can remember now many 
instances of indulgences granted to me and re- 
fused to the rest. My father was uniformly kind 
to us all. He was far from rich. Indeed, his life 
was long one of continual struggles. But, with 
health, strength, and industry, this did not trou- 
ble him ; he was always cheerful. He had in him, 
and so had my step-mother, the true and proper 
source of cheerfulness—they were Christians. They 
believed the Bible, and loved it, and shaped their 
course by it; and if this will not yield cheerful- 
ness, surely nothing else can. Thus, though not 
a rich, we were a happy family. 

far as was in his power, my father procured 
for us a good education ; and at fourteen years of 
age I left school, tolerably well instructed, to work 
upon the farm. This was a change which I very 
well liked. I had never had any other idea than 
that of being brought up to farming, and had 
never fancied labour to be either disagreeable or 
disreputable. 





I well remember the day when I began to think | 
otherwise. I was by myself, turning a heap of | 
manure on a field near to the road not far from | 
the farm-yard. It was my first attempt at this | 
kind of work, and my father had encouraged me | 
to undertake the job with the confident assurance 
that I should execute it as well as the best man on 
his farm. It was warm work, and fatiguing; but | 
this I did not mind. Stripped to the shirt, Twas | 
handling the dung-fork manfully, when the sound | 
of wheels on the road caused me to look up. It 
was my uncle Davy’s gig; and my uncle himself | 
was driving. | 

In less than a minute I had thrown down the | 
fork, and was running to the road. | 

‘How do you do, uncle?” I exclaimed, nearly 
out of breath, as I stepped into the road just as | 
the gig was whirling by. 

My uncle drew the reins, and looked at me in | 
amazement. 

“ What, Fred, is that you P” | 

“Yes, uncle, to be sure;” and I held out my | 
hand to him. 

He would not take it. “I'll shake hands with 
you, Fred, after you have washed yours. What 
in the world is the meaning of your being at work | 
like that ?” 

I blushed to my fingers’ ends at this cold recep- | 
tion of my advances. “ Father told me to do it,” | 
I said. 

“Your father ought to be ashamed of himself, || 
then,” replied my uncle. “I suppose he means to 
make a clown of you outright. 
your mother had lived you would not have been || 
treated like this, I reckon. Nor shall you now, if || 
I can have my will.” | 

I did not know what reply to make to this very | 
improper and unjust speech; so I held my tongue. || 

“This is not the sort of way in which I like to | 
see my sister’s son employed,’ continued uncle || 
Davy, with great warmth—had he not been very || 
warm he would not have spoken so, Iam sure— || 
“and,” said he, “ I shall interfere, and puta stopto || 
it. Ihave a right to do so, as the trustee of your || 
grandfather. Do you not know, Fred, that there || 
was afortune left to you by your grandfather, | 
that you will come to when you-are of age P” 

I knew that my mother’s father died when I | 
was about five years old. I knew also that he had 
been displeased with my father for marrying again. | 
But I knew nothing of the fortune my uncle spoke 
of: I told him so. 

“T thought as much,” he said; “and it is too 
bad. I shall see about it. Well, you will be 
coming home presently, I suppose; and when 
you are m more decent trim, we will talk matters 
over.” Then, whipping his horse, and giving him 
the reins, he was soon out of sight, and presently 
out of hearing, leaving me in a very bewildered 
state of mind. 

I returned to my dung-fork; but I had no 
longer any spirit. for the work. So I was heir to 
a fortune, was IP Why had the knowledge of 
this been kept from me? I looked at my hands 
which uncle Davy would not touch for fear of con- 
tamination. They were not over clean, to be sure; 
but it was very mortifying, and I nearly cried with 
vexation. He sha’n’t catch me turning a dung 
heap again,” was my mental resolution. 




















Poor Fred! if || 


























| told him to go about his business. 
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Just then my step-brother came whistling along 
the road. He had been to school, and was trimly 
dressed. I forgot the difference in our ages— 
that but three months before I had rejoiced at 
leaving school and getting to work—and that in 
three years time, Harry would, probably, in the 
regular order of things, be handling a dung-fork : 
I did not care to remember this; I felt angry and 
jealous ; and when he ran up to me gleefully, I 
Poor dear 


Harry! He wondered what could be the matter, 


| and, with tears in his eyes, walked slowly home- 


wards. 
By-and-by I followed him ; and, after cleansing 


| myself from the stains of my day’s work, joined the 


| family at the tea-table. 


My step-mother seemed 
to be in some trouble; she had been crying, evi- 
dently: my father was taciturn, and so was my 
uncle. It was far from a cheerful party. For my 


| part, I felt sulky and excited. Even my little 


sisters, of whom I was fond, seemed to wonder 


| what could be the matter with me. 


Uncle Davy did not stop with us many days ; 


|| but before he went he had regained his usual | 


friendliness, and it did not appear to me—for I 


| closely watched both him and my father—that 


| there was any serious misunderstanding 


| aside. 


etween 
them. 
The evening before his departure, he took me 


“IT spoke very hastily and foolishly to you the 


| other day, Fred, and was unjust to your father. 


Try and forget it all, my boy, and be industrious ; 
your father is wise and kind, and he will not in- 
jure you in any way. The best thing you can do 


_ 1s to attend to his instructions, and you will be a 
| good farmer in due time.” 


This was not at all the communication I had 


| expected from him; and I dare say I showed my 


disappointment by looks as well as by words. 
“You told me I had a fortune coming to me, 
uncle.” 
“So you have, Fred; but I should not have 
spoken to you about it without your father’s leave. 
He has thought it better that you should learn 


| first to depend on your own exertions ; and I was 


| foolish and wrong to interfere. 


However, the 


| thing is done, and cannot be undone: so I may as 
| well tell you all about it.” 


| I should be twenty-one years of age. 


Uncle Davy then informed me, in short, that 
my grandfather had left me, by will, six hundred 
pounds, which was to be put out to interest until 
Meanwhile, 


| neither principal nor interest could be meddled 


| not hear. 


with: so that, at that age, my inheritance would 
have accumulated to upwards of a thousand pounds. 

“This,” said my uncle, “ will be a fortune to 
you, if you know how to use it; but if not, it will 
be a misfortune, Fred; so be a good lad, and 
learn to work well.” 

But this exhortation fell upon ears that would 
A thousand pounds! and all my own! 
my brain was in a whirl; I could think of nothing 
else. 

From that time I became idle, and, worse still, 
selfish. My father was slow in perceiving the 
change in me; at least, he was slow in finding 
out the cause of that change. For a long time he 
thought my bodily health had, by some means, 


become impaired, and anxiously watched over me. 
One day, however, it came out. My father re- 
quested me to do something on the farm which I 
thought menial; I rebelled: and in the naughti- 
| ness and pride of my heart, I spoke of my ex- 
| pectations. 

My father was deeply grieved; but he treated 
me with exemplary patience and love. 

*T see how it is,.Fred,” he said, after a short 
and silent struggle with his feelings; “I see it all 
now. You are a silly boy, Fred; but you will 
grow wiser by-and-by, I hope. I knew your uncle 
had told you about your expectations, as you call 
them; and I was sorry for it. You would have 
known all about it from me in good time. Expec- 
tations of this sort do not do young men any good 
generally, and that is why you were kept in ig- 
| norance of yours. However, your uncle thought 
| differently ; and I did hope you had more good 
| sense in you than to have your head turned. But 
you are like the rest of the world, I see. And now 
I tell you plainly that the money your grandfather 
left you will do more harm than good—yes, Fred, 
all harm and zo good—if you let the thought of 
it affect you in this sort of way.” 

Much more to the same effect did my father say; 
and he warned me still more emphatically against 
suffering the “love of money,” “the root of all 
evil,” to creep into my heart and choke every 
better feeling ; and against hieh-mindedness; and 
“trusting in uncertain riches ’’—riches which, as 
Solomon says, take to themselves wings, and fly 
away as an eagle towards heaven—instead of “ in 
the living God, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy.” In short, he pointed out to me the peril 
into which he saw I was plunging myself, and 
urged me to lose sight of my expectations in 
willing obedience and hearty industry. “ These 
will do more for you,” he added, “than a thousand 
pounds, ten times told. They will bring content- 
ment and true pleasure ; which money alone never 
has brought and never will bring.” 

This serious address set me to thinking for a 
little while; but its good effects did not last long. 
I could not, that is, I did not care to try to get 
rid of the thought of my great expectations; and 
numberless were the “ castles in the air” that my 
imagination ran up, day after day, as I sauntered 
on, dreaming of my thousand pounds. 

At length my father, kind and patient though 
he was, was wearied out. I would not rise in the 
morning to early work; I would not drive the 
team, nor bind a sheaf, nor take a turn with the 
flail ; that is, I would not do anything with a will: 
nay, I must even have a boy to saddle and bridle 
my own pony when I wanted to ride. 

“ You had better turn to something else.” said 
my father, at last; “you are only injuring me 
and yourself too. I cannot have such an idler as 
you are on the ground, you only cumber it.” 

I did not care for this I had persuaded myself 
into a settled dislike to farming, and into a wish to 
see more of the world; so, in a short time, I was 
transferred from the homestead to a draper’s shop 
in a not far distant town. I had taken a faricy to 
this business, which I thought was genteel and not 
over laborious. 

In this opinion 1 continued long enough for the. 
indenture to be drawn, sealed, and signed, and my 
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apprenticeship premium paid ; which, in considera- 
tion of my age—I was then more than sixteen— 
and the short term of my apprenticeship—three 
ears—was proportionably heavy: my father, I 
snow, made some considerable sacrifices in advanc- 
ing it. 

‘But I soon discovered my mistake ; and if I had 
disliked farming for the constant attention and la- 
bour it required, I began, with all my heart, to hate 
the confinement and harassment of a shop. There 
was no help for it, however, and I managed to 
live through my three years of apprenticeship with- 
out attaining a tenth part of the useful knowledge 
and insight into business which were necessary to 
success. This I did not care a pin about, for I 
determined never to be a shopkeeper; and with 
this determination I hastened home, on the day 
that my indentures were out of date. 

Meanwhile, my step-brother Harry, who had no 
expectations but those derived from his own in- 
dustry and God’s blessing upon it, was making 
head-way. He had been bound apprentice to a 
carpenter ; for our father foresaw no probability of 
eventually setting him up in a farm, and he knew 
that the position of a young farmer without capital 
is almost a hopeless one. Harry was contented 
with his lot, and bade fair to be a clever and suc- 
cessful mechanic. 

My step-sisters, at the same time, were growing 
up to be useful to their mother; and—and, to 
shorten my history, I was the only useless and dis- 
contented member of the family ; but then, I had 
expectations. 

At length I reached the legal age of manhood ; 
and with that day came my uncle Davy to deliver 
up his stewardship. My grandfather’s legacy had 
been well husbanded, and instead of a thousand, I 
was put in possession of nearly twelve hundred 
pounds. 

After the transfer was made, my uncle Davy 
called me aside. 

“ Fred,” said he, when we were alone, “I did a 
foolish thing seven years ago, of which I have 
never repented but once, and that has been always. 
You know what I mean. From all I can see of 
you, you have been ever building on your expecta- 
tions, and now, as far as this money is concerned, 
they are realized. You have your fortune, and 
you are your own master. Now, may I ask what 
you mean to do?” 

“T shall look out for a farm,” I replied, rather 
sullenly, for I did not like his tone nor his insinua- 


tion. 
“Well, Fred, before you do this, listen to a 


word or two. Had your mother outlived your 
grandfather, the six hundred pounds would have 
been your father’s, not yours. But there was 
offence taken at the second marriage, and so your 
father lost the money, and you have it. That is 
one thing I have to say. Another is, your father 
has had to struggle through many difficulties— 
more than you are aware of—and he is still strug- 
gling. I do not tell you this from him, but from 
myself. That is another thing. Once more, you 
have not been the help to him that you ought to 
have been, Fred; instead of this, you have been a 
great expense. I have not heard this from an 

one, but I have seen and know it. Then in, 
there’s Harry growing up a fine young fellow; 


and there are your sisters, good industrious girls; || 

and they have nothing but the labour of their |! 
| hands to look to:—they have no expectations. || 

Now, looking at all these things, I must tell you | 

faithfully that you ought to do something for | 

them all. Do it, and the blessing of God will || 
| rest on your fortune ;—but”—and he stopped | 
| short. | 
| I muttered something in reply; I do not re- | 
| member what; but I know that I felt vexed. Of || 
| course I should be ready and willing to assist—to 
| patronize—my father and the rest of them; why 
| should my uncle doubt it? As to my having been | 
a burden instead of an assistance hitherto, I did 
not know how that could be; at all events, I did 
not like to have it thrown in my teeth in that way. 
These were some *of my thoughts; but I did not 
utter them. 

A few days later, and my uncle—after seeing 
the money safely lodged in the hands of a banker 
—returned homewards. 

Day after day I expected my father to say some- | 
thing to me about my money, and I made up my | 
mind to be very gracious and accommodating. But 
nothing of the kind happened. At length, he put 
the same question to me that my uncle had 
done: what did I mean to do with myself and my 
money P 

The same answer—I should look out for a farin. 

“Very well, Fred; I will not stand in your 
way ; but if you will take my advice, you will wait | 
a year or two, and get a little more experience, as 
well as knowledge.” 

But no: I wanted to be my own master, and 
have a house of my own. As to knowledge and 
experience, my conceit was equal to my real ignor- 
ance, and I was sure I knew all about business 
and farming. So, a few months afterwards, I had | 
a large farm on my hands, contrary to my father’s | 
advice, who strongly urged me to try a small one 
first. i 

This was twenty years ago. Fora few ycars I 
muddled on, neglecting good advice, trusting to | 
dishonest workmen, who took advantage of my | 
carelessness, and spending my own time in self- | 
indulgent pursuits. At last, the end came; my | 
fortune was gone, no one knew exactly how; I am 
sure I did not know, except that I 
good with it to any mortal being. 
ineffectual struggles when it was too late, I left my || 
farm almost penniless: and there was the end of | 
my expectations. 

In the mean time, my brother Harry had been || 
plodding on to some purpose; and had been of | 
such assistance to our parents as to relieve them || 
of the cares which had long embarrassed them; | 
and my sisters were comfortably settled in the 
world. They had, none of them, had any expecta- 
tions; but they had been industrious, frugal, and 
persevering. The time that I had lost in dream- 
ing, they had employed in working. More than 
all, they had made the world subordinate to eter- 
nity; and I had been satisfied with the world. 

After all, it was a mercy for me that my eapec- 
tations came to nothing. My disappointments 
brought me to reflection and to my right mind. 
What I am now, either temporarily or spiritually, | 
I will no further divulge, except by saying, withre- | 
gard to the latter, “ By the grace of God, lam what | 
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|| Jam;” and, with regard to the former, that to those 
to whom, in my fancied prosperity, I had never held 
| outa helping hand, I am indebted, under God’s 
| good providence, for the means of raising myself 
| out of the pit into which my expectations had 
|| plunged me. 

| And now, if my story needs a moral, here it is: | 
Expectations, rightly used, are good things in | 
their way, and not to be lightly esteemed; but 
when they lead others, as they led me, to throw 
away self-dependence, humility, perseverance, and 
every noble and: generous feeling, they are sadly 
perverted. They are “ good if used as a walking- 
stick ; bad when leaned upon as a crutch.” 





WOULD YOU LIKE SUCH COMPANY? 


|| Maw is a social being. He loves society, and is 

miserable without it. He also has a natural admi- 
'| pation of that which is virtuous, noble, and right 

in others, and a natural contempt for that which is 
'| base, immoral, and wrong in others. To illustrate 
this, let a man be guilty of some dishonourable act, 
and he will scarcely find an apologist. Almost 
'| everybody condemns the act and despises the actor. 
|| This is not because all these severe judges are pure 
from the sin they condemn, nor yet because the 
criminal is a sinner above all men, but being dis- 
interested, they are led unwittingly to condemn 
what their moral instincts lead them to abhor. 
This plain principle may throw light on an awful 
passage of Scripture, “ Gather ye together first the 
tares, and bind them in BuNDLEs.” The wicked 
are to be congregated in one place, a fact which 
can be shown to be no small part of the suffering 
they shall endure. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose that ten men 
are compelled to live together perpetually, who 
have been assorted from the world in the following 
order: The first is a man whose affections and en- 
ergies are all devoted to gold. The place of God in 
his heart is usurped by gold. He is a transgressor 
of the first commandment. 

The second is an idolater, who has changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted 
beasts, and creeping things. 

The third is a profane swearer—and in saying 
that, what a character you give the man! He curses 
the God who gave him being, and blasphemes the 
God who feeds him, and keeps him alive. His 
crime is so needless, so shocking, and so bad, that 
he seems, as one says, to act from a “ disinterested 
love of what is bad.” 

The fourth member of this community is a Sab- 
bath-breaker. God said to him, “ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,” and he by his con- 
duct says most deliberately; “I will not.” Here is 
treason, without a cloak to cover it. 

The fifth is an unnatural son who has mocked 
his father, and with cowardly blows has beaten the 
mother who bare him. 

The sixth is a man who has murdered his fellow- 
| man for money. 

The seventh is a man who has breathed pollution 
on female innocence, and then has trampled like 





| ® fiend on the hearts he has broken. What a 


companion! Look at him, for, if possible, less can 
be said in apology for him even than for a profane 
swearer ! 

The eighth is a man who, when a boy, stole lit- 
tle things from his mother. Then he advanced a 
step, and stole fruit from a neighbour's garden. 
Then he was found stealing money accidentally left 
in his way. Next he was caught breaking open some 
place in which valuable property was secured. He 
has repeatedly been a prison convict, and has so 
aan in crime, that he steals as he breathes, 

y instinct. 

The ninth is a liar. Such is his reputation 
among men, that he is esteemed a false witness 
even when he speaks the truth. He can insinuate 
a falsehood, or utter it boldly, as seems most expe- 
dient. He is no more false to God than he ‘is to 
man. In fact, so thoroughly is he like the father 
of lies, that the only antidote he carries with him 
is his badness. He is such a deceiver that no one 
believes him. 

The tenth isa covetous man. He turns an eye 
of sickly jealousy on all the world, and sees no one 
with any good thing without a pang. He would, 
if he could, own all next to him. He is consumed 
with unsated desire. He covets his neighbour’s 


house, and everything his neighbour has, which is 
desirable in his eyes. 

Suppose these ten men were compelled to live 
together perpetually, what would be their prospects 
for individual happiness? Could we find a place 
inhabited by ten men so horribly select, it would be 
a more dreadful family, and a greater curiosity, 


than a huge cage in which should be turned, for 
mutual torture and battle, a lion, a leopard, a tiger, 
a jackal, a wolf, a hyena, a rattlesnake, an adder, 
and a boa constrictor. It would be a family pos- 
sessing tremendous power and inclination to do evil 
to one another. 

Let us advance one step. Suppose the propo- 
sition were made to a man who is upright and 
moral, but not a Christian, to become a member 
of that community, not for one day merely, but for 
life. How he would revolt from it with loathing! 
The worst man in the world would shrink from 
such companionship, as a felon shrinks from the 
scaffold. 

Let this be our measure with which to estimate 
the description of that society to which the finally 
impenitent shall belong. ‘The fearful, and unbe- 
lieving, and abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” 
To understand this, we must go to every prison like 
Newgate, and learn the character of all the mur- 





derers who have been confined there, the highway 


robbers and midnight assassins and pirates, not to 
mention other classes; we must look over history 
for such characters as Cain, Pharaoh, Herod, Nero, 
Tamerlane, and Gengis Khan; in one word, we 
must conceive all the base characters of every shade 
and degree in crime who have ever lived, as 


gathered into one place, and then associate with | 
this the fearful addition that this is the place “pre- | 
pared for the devil and his angels,” and we shall | 


begin to grasp the terrible anguish which is in- 


volved in the companionship of hell. Oh, what an | 


awful world to dwell in! 








Horror of horrors, to | 
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think of cternal companionship there! Who would 
dwell there ? 

Contrast with such a picture the joy and the bliss 
of heaven, where all is purity, harmony, happiness, 
and love. How earnest should we be in seeking it ! 
how eager in asking, by fervent prayer, that faith 
in the Saviour and those influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which can alone prepare us for it! 





THE WORKING MAN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


IIS DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Tur misery which his political degradation en- 
tailed upon the working man in the olden time, 
was not relieved by those social and domestic com- 
forts with which Providence has blessed our own 
age. So abundant, indeed, are these great bless- 
ings, and so familiar have we become with the 
fruits of science and skill, as applied to the em- 
bellishments and conveniences of domestic life, 
that we can scarcely form a conception of the 
deprivations and miseries of the poor in past ages. 
When disposed to repine and murmur, it would be 
well if we were to cast our eye over the page of 
history, and learn how deep were the tribulations 
and sorrows, how few the temporal comforts, and 
how scanty the intellectual wealth of the people in 
monastic England, when compared with those of 
our own day. ‘The Homes of the Present present, 
indeed, a striking contrast to the Homes of the 
Past, and fully display the triumphs of modern 
civilization and refinement. 

We learn from William of Malmesbury, that 
immediately preceding the Conquest, the people 
lived in mean and low habitations, totally desti- 
tute of comfort or strength. Under the Norman 


rule the homes of the working classes were not 
much superior, although the conquering nobles 
erected strong castles, and ecclesiastics built mag- 


nificent churches. ‘The whole kingdom,” says 
the Saxon Chronicle, “was covered with strong 
castles; but the poor people were worn-out with 
the forced labour of their erection.” The barons 
had no mercy for their dependant serfs, and felt 
no interest in their social advancement; and the 
monks, who were the architects of the age, ex- 
erted all their skill upon ecclesiastical and baronial 
edifices. But to a much later period the habit- 
ations of the working classes were mere hovels, 
and inferior even to the miserable huts of the Irish 
peasantry. They are described in old writings as 
narrow, dark, and unwholesome ; sometimes built 
of mud, or formed of planks, so unskilfully joined 
together that the wind whistled through innu- 
merable crevices. The windows were unglazed, 
and bundles of straw served to keep out the cold 
and rain. They had no upper story, and even in 
the large cities the houses were thatched with 
straw or reeds. 

The agricultural classes were still more miser- 
ably housed. They took up their abode in the 
out-houses, the cowsteads, and the mangers of the 
farm, and sought repose on a bundle of straw in 
the same shed with the cattle. Czdmon, the fa- 
ther of Saxon poetry, was one of this class; and 
he composed his first poem one night after retiring 
to rest in the stall among the cattle. Even as 








late as the fourteenth century, we are told by a 
writer who had observed much of the English 


and their cattle were huddled together. 


old England ; but such comforts did not belong to 
the working classes. Chimneys were almost un- 
Imown. A few fagots were placed in the middle 


humble dwelling served as an escape to the smoke 
and an ingress to the rain. The floor was covered 
with dry leaves or rushes, and a bundle of straw 
answered the purpose of a bed. In this respect, 
indeed, some of the most wealthy were not much 
better off; nobles often slept on planks covered 
with straw. Many estates were held by the barons 
by tenure of finding straw for the king’s use, 
William of Aylesbury held certain lands of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, on condition of finding litter 
for the king’s chambers ;* and Peter Spileman, at 
a later period, had to find straw for the king’s 
bed.+ The household book of Edward the Fourth, 
in the fifteenth century, mentions the quantity of 
straw and rushes for the royal beds and pallets.f 
The genius of the people was seldom applied to 
the advancement of the comforts of social life, and 
we must not form our ideas of a working man’s 
home in the middle ages by the luxuries enjoyed 
by the rich, or sometimes found in the snug re- 
treats of the monasteries. It is a curious fact, 
that whilst the people, rich as well as poor, con- 
tented themselves with litter for a bed, the monks 
enjoyed the luxuries of warm blankets and clothes. 


abbot of St. Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury, 
ordained that there should be allowed yearly forty 
new counterpanes, and thirty new blankets and 


ture was poor and scanty; an oaken table and a 
bench, a cupboard, a shelf, and a few domestic 
utensils of the rudest form and commonest mate- 
rial, comprised the whole goods and chattels of a 
working man. It was seldom that the farmer or 
mechanic could boast of anything superior to a 
few wooden platters, bowls, and spoons. “So com- 


‘were all sorts of treene vessels in the olden time, 


in a good farmer’s house.” 


ing that the labouring classes were in a state of 


stowed upon the poor. Thus, at the death of 
Abbot Adam of Peterborough, in the year 1338, a 
sumptuous entertainment was given by the monks 
in honour of his memory, and for the peace of his 
soul. 
sand herrings, were distributed among two hun- 





* Camden, by Gibson, vol. 1, p. 311. 
t Blount, Ancient Tenures, p, 28. 
t Liber Niger, p. 21. 





§ Stevens’ Contin, to Dugdale, vol. 1, p. 328, 








habits, that the poor dwelt in huts, in which they | 


We have heard much of the fireside comforts of | 


of the stone floor, and a hole at the top of the | 





In the year 1311, for instance, we find that Robert, | 


coverings, for the beds of the monks.§ The furni- 1 


mon,” says an old writer of the sixteenth century, | 
that a man could hardly find four pieces of pewter | 
Nothing, perhaps, has been so much extolled as | 


the abundant and goodly cheer which the people | 
are said to have enjoyed in the olden time. Grant- | 





political bondage, and that they were designedly | 
and systematically kept in ignorance, it has been || 
advanced in extenuation that the church, at least, | 
amply supplied their temporal necessities, and kept || 
hunger from their homes. Abundant, indeed, were || 
the provisions which the monks sometimes be- | 


Forty-five quarters of wheat, and one thou- || 
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dred poor people of the neighbourhood. But we | paying the accustomed tolls. The servants of the 


must not imagine that such instances of liberality | 


were of every-day occurrence; almsgiving like 
this was only granted to mark some unusual 
event—to celebrate the memory of some saint, 
some funeral rite, or on the occasion of some pub- 
lic rejoicing; but one circumstance appears quite 
certain, that although the food which the monks 
'| thus bestowed was seldom more than a little rye- 
| bread, a few peas, or a herring, there was always 
|| a vast crowd eager to participate in such com- 
| parative luxuries; for the usual food of the work- 
|| ing classes was poor and scanty in the extreme, 
|| and presented a remarkable contrast to the dainties 
|| which adorned the tables of the rich. The com- 
|| mon sustenance of the Saxon peasantry was coarse 
bread and a mess of herbs, which they termed 
| sprout-kele, or kele-wort ;* and the general food 
| of the mechanics, at a much later period, consisted 
| of vegetables, rye-bread, cray-fish, and herrings ; 
and in times of scarcity horse-flesh was not re- 
| fused. A Norman frouwvére, writing in the thir- 
teenth century, asks: ‘“ Why should villans eat 
| meat, or any dainty food? they ought to eat for 
| their Sunday’s diet nettles, reeds, briars, and 
straw ; while pea-shells are good enough for their 
every-day food.” But if the poor thus suffered, 
their feudal lords fared sumptuously every day. 
The festal board in the baron’s hall groaned be- 


| neath an abundance of goodly cheer, and the 


|| abbot’s table often teemed with the fat of the ab- 
| bey-lands; spices “ brought over sea,” and Indian 
|| sauces, lent their savour to the feast.{ We can 
|| searcely be surprised, under such circumstances, 
|| that the contrast should sometimes generate a 
feeling of jealousy in the hearts of the people. 
| Thus we find the villan described, in a satirical 
| tract of the thirteenth century, as “sitting at his 
door, and as crying out every time he saw a gen- 
|| tleman pass with a hawk upon his fist, Ha! that 
|| kite will eat a bird to-night, that would be suffi- 
cient food for all my family.” § 
| Tn the olden time, the social and domestic com- 
|| forts of the working man were much curtailed by 
|| the monopoly held by the ecclesiastics and monks 
| over trade and commerce, and by the fees and 
exorbitant tolls demanded by them, upon all cattle 
|| and conveyances passing through the monastic 
domains. These tolls were in some cases so high 
'| as entirely to depress the efforts of honest industry, 
_ and tended to increase to an enormous extent the 
price of provisions and articles of domestic utility. 
| Ferries and bridges were also rich sources of 
revenue, and the oppressive nature of these tri- 
|| butes is evident from the fact, that an exception 
| from pavage and pontages was sometimes granted 
by the king to encourage some particular branch 
_ of commerce, which otherwise, perhaps, would 
have sunk under these multiplied burdens. These 
tolls were rigorously exacted. About the year 
| 1435, the servants of the abbot of St. Albans 
stopped, on the highway of the parish of Alden- 
| ham, twenty-eight horses laden with malt. The 
malt was for the abbot of Westminster, and the 
| men in charge of the pack-horses murmured at 





* Verstigan, a Intelligence, p. 47, 
+ Archeologia, vol. xxx, p. 238. 
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abbot immediately threw the sacks about the road, 
damaged the malt, and seized, detained, and starved 
eight of the horses, causing a damage to the 
amount of £140. The abbot of Westminster 
complained ; but his brother of St. Albans treated 
the matter with contempt, and vindicated the con- 
duct of his servants.* The necessaries of life 
were also rendered dear by the high rate of fees 
which the ecclesiastics and monks demanded at 
the markets. At the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, eightpence was the price of a bushel of 
wheat; this was equal to four days’ wages of a 
working man—the usual hire of a freedman being 
twopence a day at that time. Henry the First 
granted to the abbot of St. Albans the privilege 
of holding a market, and the monks extorted a toll 
of one penny from the buyer, and one penny from 
the seller, of every quarter of wheat. Fairs were 
also under the patronage of bishops and abbots, 
who enjoyed all the tolls and fines imposed on such 
assemblies ; some of these were most oppressive to 
trade, and served to narrow the comforts of the 
labouring classes by increasing the prices of arti- 
cles of clothing and consumption. ‘These fairs, 
held in honour of some saint, and usually com- 
menced on the Sabbath, often lasted for a week 
or ten days. In Roman Catholic countries they 
are still kept by the ecclesiastics, and desecrate the 
Lord’s day by the licentiousness and wickedness 
which they encourage. In the middle ages these 
fairs produced large sums, a toll being demanded 
by the bailiff on all merchandise brought within 
the jurisdiction of the bishop or abbot. The fair 
at Winchester, held by the bishop of that see, pro- 
duced annually a sum equivalent to £500. The 
abbot of St. Albans enjoyed the privilege of hold- 
ing two fairs at Watford every year, and Henry 
the Third, in return for the hospitality of the 
monks of Waltham Abbey, granted them the right 
of holding a fair annually for seven days. 

It is a significant fact, that as the wealth and 
possessions of the monastic institutions increased, 
the comforts and privileges of the working classes 
proportionably decreased. Not content with such 
monopolies as those above described, the monks by 
insidious and gradual steps appropriated to their 
own use the commons and waste lands, to which 
from ancient times the people had enjoyed a pre- 
scriptive right. Sometimes this was done by vir- 
tue of a charter easily obtained from the king, but 
often without any pretence of legal authority. 
This spirit of avarice and encroachment pressed 
heavily upon the poor of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, and many instances of their sufferings are 
incidentally mentioned in the annals of the olden 
time. In a chronicle of Glastonbury Abbey we 
have a striking illustration of the extent to which 
the monks sometimes trespassed upon the liberty 
of trade ; several long pages are wholly taken up 
with an account of the extortions, or, as the monk- 
ish author is pleased to call them, the “good 
works,” of Abbot Michael. It details the services 
which he enforced, the lands which he regained, 
the woods of which he took possession, the freed- 
men whom he reduced to slavery, the commons 





* MS. Cottonian in Brit, Mus., Claud. D1; Acta Johannis 
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which he enclosed, the mills which he threw down, 
the tenants whom he ejected, and the law-suits 
which he won! He did not even hesitate to grasp 
with a strong hand the scanty perquisites of the 
poor. The manor of Mere had for generations 
been regarded as the common property of the 
villagers, and the labouring classes were in the 
habit of gleaning from it stubble and fagots, as 
fuel for their humble hearths. The abbot envied 
them this little comfort, and rummaged out some 
old deed to show that the poor were infringing 
upon the monastic rights. “He cut down and 
carried off,” says the annalist, “all that grew on 
that great moor, and thus obtained for the com- 
fort of the abbey a supply of fuel which lasted ten 
years.”* But whilst the monks enjoyed their 
cheerful blaze in winter, the poor working man 
was shivering over a fireless hearth. ‘ Woe be to 
the shepherds that do feed themselves !” 

The insurrections which occurred in the reign of 
Richard the Second, throw an important light upon 
this branch of our subject, and prove to what an 
extent the monks had carried their encroachments. 
Tn most of the towns in which these tumults arose, 
the free inhabitants complained bitterly of the in- 
fringement which their privileges had sustained at 
the hands of the monks, and during their tempo- 
rary power they took the opportunity to claim their 
restitution. At St. Albans the people assembled in 
great numbers, and as the concessions required by 
them were similar to those demanded in other 
places, they will sérve as a fit illustration of the 
matter in dispute between the working classes and 
the monks at that time. After many threats, and 
some acts of violence on the part of the people, the 
abbot at last unwillingly put his hand and seal to a 
document granting to the townspeople pasture for 
their cattle on certain highways and commons; a 
right of thoroughfare for all persons passing on 
foot or with a horse through Eywood to Parkstrate, 
or Red Cross to Cell Barn; the liberty to fish in 
the ponds about these places, and the privilege of 
using handmills. The abbot, however, did not 
keep faith with the people, and after the tumuits 
were suppressed his first act was to repudiate his 
own grant, and to compel all, whether villans or 
freedmen, to perform “those services for the abbot, 
which they used to do before the late troubles.” 
We thus see how scanty were the privileges which 
the monks refused tor restore to the working 
classes, without a show of violence on their part. 

The right of using handmills, which is mentioned 
among the above privileges, had long been a sub- 
ject of dispute, and was regarded by the working 
classes as the most important of these concessions. 
The monks, during the middle ages, monopolised 
in various parts the privilege of grinding corn. 
Mills were erected on most of the abbey lands, and 
the surrounding population were compelled to pay 
an exorbitant price for converting their grain into 
meal. Capitalists were forbidden to erect mills for 
the purposes of trade; the abbot of Glastonbury, 
in 1235, threw down a mill which had been erected 
by one William de Grengis. As the population 
increased, this monopoly was felt to be a serious 
oppression, and to obviate the evil the working 
classes invented handmills for their immediate use. 
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Such domestic economy was opposed to the in- 
terests of the monkish millers; a prolific source of 
their wealth was in danger, and they issued orders 
for their immediate suppression. Where their | 
commands were disobeyed, they directed their | 
bailiffs to carry off the handmills by force, and de- | 
stroy them, and even imprisoned those who ventured 
to resist.* From these facts, and numerous others 
that might be adduced, did space allow, it is evi- 
dent that, in the latter ages at least, the monks 
exerted by their efforts no beneficial influence upon | 
the social condition of the working man. It was a 
system indeed against which he had to struggle, | 
and the triumphs which marked his after progress | 
in the march of civilization were achieved, not by || 
the help, but in spite, of the monastic power. Far | 
from that unanimity which is said to have pre- | 
vailed between the monks and the people, there || 
appears to have been a constant opposition between || 
them. Extortion and oppression on the part of the |; 
monks; murmurings, which sometimes burst out | 
into open resistance, on the part of the people; ap- | 
pear to have been the general aspect of affairs. 
Rich with the accumulations of centuries, wrung | 
too often from the produce of industry and honest | 
toil, the monks dispensed some portions of their | 
legalized spoil in ostentatious acts of charity; but | 
the next day would 
* Begcen a bagge full of wheat 
Of a pure poor man, that can scarcely pay 
Half bis rent in a year.” i\ 
So says one of the old poetical pieces of the middle 
ages; and these pieces indeed are full of allusions 
which indicate that the growing corruptions and | 
the temporal encroachments of the monastic sys- 
tem were exciting a thorough contempt in the |, 
minds of ali classes of the people. The working 
man had learnt from experience to look upon it as — 
a mighty foe, ever vigilant and on the watch, to | 
snatch from him those comforts which would have | 
enlivened his humble home, and to deny him those 
enjoyments and that knowledge which would have 
served to relieve the sorrows of his earthly lot. The » 
angry feelings thus generated by long bondage and 
extortion would sometimes burst out into open 
violence, as in the insurrections which occurred in 
the time of Richard the Second, and various subse- | 
quent periods. These indeed were the risings of 
hungry and miserable masses of working men, and | 
the incidents connected with those troubles suffi- 
ciently prove how neglected, both in their social 
and moral character, were the peasants and mecha- | 
nics of the olden time; and we see little evidence || 
to warrant the language of the courtly Froissart, | 
who tells us,} that those troubles were occasioned || 
by the too comfortable position of the working || 
classes ! \ 
In dwelling upon these domestic and social de- 
privations of the past, which we have thus briefly || 
sketched, the working man of to-day cannot fail to || 
find in them matter for deep reflection, and abund- | 
ant cause for praise and thankfulness, that the ob- || 
stacles, then existing; to social progress have been 
removed by that merciful Father, who has broken | 
the yoke of our national bondage and delivered us | 
from the rod of our oppressors. 





* MS. Cottonian, E iv. in Brit. Museum. 
+ Froissart’s Chron. lib. ii. ec. 105. 



































